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Abington Pigots, evils of its inclosure bill, 
247. 


Absentees, amouut of British income spent 
by, 514, 

Aikin, (Miss) 56. 

Alexander |. of Scotland, 332—Alexander 
IL, 334—Alexander III, his reign an 
interesting period of Scottish history, 
335—Defeats Haco of Norway, 339— 
his misfortunes and death, 340. 

Ali, (Mahomet of Egypt) singular plot 
against his life, 468. 

Ali, (Pasha of Yanini) account of, 466. 

Allen, (W.) Home Colonies, 522. 

America, North, travels in, why generally 
defective, 417— ignorance of the Ameri- 
cans respecting England, 422—their 
schools and colleges, 423—system of 
government and administration of law, 
425—legislative debates, 426—spirit of 
party in elections, 431—operation of the 
democratic principle on the administra- 
tion of justice, 433—difference between 
the Americans and English as to moral 
feeling, 437—women held in low estima- 
tion, 437—cause of this, 438—excessive 
use by the Americans of ardent spirits, 
ibid—English America capable of de- 
fending itself against the United States, 
439—American carnival, 44]1—estate of 
New Harmony, 442—preference given 
in America to the episcopal church, 445 
—lessons and examples of their ances- 
tors not wholly abandoned by the Ameri- 
cans, ibid. 

Anne, (queen of James I.) expense of a ten 
days’ residence of, at Bath, 66—value 
of her jewels, 76—her character, 77. 

A. P. D, G. Sketches of Portuguese life, 
manners, costume, and character, 184— 
account of the author, tid, 

Anti-Pauper System. See Working Classes. 

Assheton, (Mr.) 64. 

Attacotti, tribe of Ancient Britains, 146. 

Ava, Mr. Crawfurd’s Journal of an Embassy 
to the Court of, 27—Ava, as described 
by Marco Paolo, 28—visited by Mendez 
Pinto, whose account Mr. Crawfurd 
deems unfaithful, 29—Mission of Mr, 
Higginson to ibid.—Mission to, of Colo- 





nel Symes, 30—Mr. Crawfurd’s appoint- 
ment ‘and suite, ibid—picture of the 
country viewed by him on his way, 31— 
gives an account of the celebrated petro- 
leum wells, %id.—curious specimens of 
petrified wood and fossil bones of animals 
collected by him, 33—his reception at 
Ava, 34—Burmese notions of dignity, 
ibid. —visited in his steam-boat by the 
king’s ministers, ibid—treaty of com- 
merce, consisting of twenty-two articles, 
reduced by their pertinacity to four, 35 
—commendable patience of Mr. Craw- 
furd in this proceeding, ibid.—singular 
punishments to which these ministers are 
subjected by the king, 36—character of 
the king, 38— barbarous amusement 
practised by him of riding upon a man’s 
shoulders, tbid—hall of audience de- 
scribed, 41—presentation of the ambas- 
sador, and amusement that followed, ibid. 
—water-festival of the Burmese, consist- 
ing of boat-racing, described, 42 — 
amusements of the Burmese, 43—Bur- 
man punishments, ibid.—frightfal picture 
of the brutal ferocity of this people, 45 
—their chandalas, or persons appointed 
to burn the bodies of the dead, 46—bar- 
barous custom as to a wife dying in child- 
bed, thid.—funeral of a priest, thid.—no- 
tions of the Burmese on the subject of 
disease, and other oe evils, 47— 
degraded class among them, denominated 
slaves of the temples, 48—their different 
tribes and respective practices, ibid.— 
state of the peasantry , 49—1ittle progress 
of the Burmese in the useful arts, or in 
the higher branches of literature, ibid — 
their notions of religion, 50—their pub- 
lic records, 51—curious specimen of the 
fidelity of these records in the account 
given by the court historiographer of the 
war with the English, ibid—value of 
Martaban ceded to the English at the 
close of this war, 51—Mr. Crawfurd's 
address to the Burmese in announcing 
the event of the cession, 52—mistaken 
in his supposed policy of our keeping 
possession of Rangoon, 53—value of the 
map attached to his work, tid. 
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Bacon, (F. Lord Verulam) 66. 

Bairactar, (Mustapha) conduct of, in de- 

fence of the Sultan Selim, 476. 

Balbi, (Adrien) Essai Statitisque sur le 

Royaume de Portugal et d’Algarve, 184. 

Baliol, (John) king of Scotland, 345. 

Banfill, (Samuel) third letter on the 

means of improving the labouring classes, 
40 


Bannockburn, battle of, 350. 

Bastinado, story of an English merchant 
cured by it of the gout, 466- 

Bath and Wells, (present bishop) plan of, 
for the reliefofindustrious labourers, 266. 
Beaver, (Capt. Philip) his early attachment 
to the sea, 376—his intelligent answers 
to questions by Admiral Forbes, ibid.— 
high hopes entertained of him by Admi- 
ral Byron, 377—zaying of, on his escape 
in a naval engagement, zbid.—ballad by, 
378—placed in charge of an American 
brig, bid —taken prisoner, :bid.—report 
of his death from fever, 379—appointed 
first lieutenant of the Nemesis, sid — 
becomes acquainted at Boulogne with 
Marshal Soult, 381—his attentions to 
study during peace, ibid. — appointed 
first lieutenant of the Saturn, ibid.—pro- 
jects formed by him, when paid off, 382 
resolves to form a colony at Bulama in 
Africa, 383 — difficulties attending its 
commencement, 384—the ships, the 
crews, and the passengers, 385—his ju- 
dicious and humane conduct during the | 
voyage, 386—stopped at the Canaries as'| 
a pirate, 387—the crews of one of the| 
vessels on landing at Bulama, attacked, | 
and several killed by the natives, 388—| 
the island purchased by Beaver of its | 
kingly owner, 389—division in the coun- | 
cil as to further proceedings, 390—first | 
measures in the work of colonization, 391 | 
—the island described, 392—effect of 
the climate on the colonists, #hid —death | 





of Mr. Marston, the surveyor, 393—/ Becher, 


Capt. Beaver himself seized with a fever, 
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himself for the first time during a space 
of eight months and nine days, 401—the 
block or guardhouse finished, #bid.—fur- 
ther striking instance of his courageous 
demeanour, sbid.—the colonists reduced 
to eleven persons, 402—third visit of 
King Bellchore, 403— various trades 
practised by Beaver, ibid.—his joy on the 
arrival of two Englishmen, bringing de- 
spatches, ibid.—writes to the Admiralty 
on hearing of the war with France, 405— 
deserted hy Peter Hayles, 404—another 
visit from Bellchore, 407 —deserted by his 
grumeta soldiers, s&id.—pressed by the 
few remaining colonists to quit the island, 
he yields, and returns to England, 408 
—on his arrival the Bulama Association 
pass a vote of thanks to him, wdid— 
made lieutenant of the Stately, and dis- 
tinguishes himself, 409—is placed in his 
old station on board the Foudroyant, ibid. 
—promoted to the Dolphin, 410 — 
bearer of despatches from Lord Keith, 
but not promoted, sdid.—marries, ibid. 
—in the expedition to Egypt made post 
captain, 411—obtains the medal of the 
Order of the Crescent, from the Porte, 
tbid.— appointed to the command of the 
Sea Fencibles on the coast of Essex, 
ibid—forms a plan for destroying the 
flotilla at Boulogne, ibrd.—publishes his 
African Memoranda, 412—appointed to 
the Acasta, and sails to the West Indies, 
ihid.—charge of cruelty false, stated 
against him in the House of Commons, 
413—proofs of his regard for the com- 
fort of the men under his command, 115 
—beloved by his men, not by his officers, 
ibid.—defrauded at Barbadoes of 3000/. 
prize money, iid.—dies from neglecting 
his health, 416—=state of his family at 
his death, ibid.— benefits that would 
accrue to the public from the publication 
of his journals and letters, 417. 

(Rev. J. T.) the Anti-pauper 
system, 522. 


394 —his conciliating conduct when | Belichore, African king, 394, 398, 403, 407. 
visited by the old Bijuga king, Bellchore, | Bell at Edmonton, amusements at, of James 


ibid.—the colonists reduced from eighty- | 


I. and his companions, 59. 


six to sixty, 395—the Captain again | Bellers, (John) proposals of, for a College 


seized with fever, but recovers after fif- | 


of Industry, 359. 


teen days’ confinement, sbid.—by deaths | Bellingham, question of the moral respon- 


aud the departure of a ship to Europe | 
left with twenty-seven persons, 396— | 


sibility of insane persons arising out of 
his murder of Mr. Percival, 176. 


advised by an old schoolfellow, but with- Beutivolio, (Cardinal) 56. 
out effect, to abandon the enterprise, 397 | Beresford, (Marshal) proceedings of, on 


happy result of his caution and self-pos- 
session on a second visit of the old king, 
398—further reduction of his little party, 
399—attempt made on his life by one of 


the defence of Portugal being intrusted 
to his care, 203—obtains the king’s 
sanction in Brazil to a new military code, 
206—conspiracy for the murder of, 215. 


the native labourers, 400—undresses| Bernard, (Sir T.) 262 264, 283. 
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Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, (Duke,) his in- 
ducement to travel in America, similar 
to that of Captain Hall, 418 — short 
account of the duke, 419—course fol- 
lowed by these travellers the same, 420 
—where their descriptions vary, the 
cause easily accounted for, 421—com- 
mendable dates of Captain Hall in 
writing his travels, 440—commits a 
geopraphical mistake, sbid.—popularity 
of his work in America, 446. 

Bicheno, (J, E.,) on systems and methods 
in natural history. See Natural His- 
tory. 

Blind Harry, the Scottish historian, 356. 

Boat racing, festival of, with the Burmese, 
42. 

Boéthius, (Hector,) his vaunting account 
of early Soottish story examined, 121. 
Bohun, (Sir Humphrey de,) slain in single 

combat by Robert Bruce, 351. 

Bosch, (General Van dem,) 540. 

Brazil, (prince of). See Portuga/. 

Breeding, practice of, as to animals, appli- 
cable to tribes of mankind, 155. 

Bremhill, weekly allowance to the young 
women by the overseers of the parish of, 
259. 

Brighton, Co-operative Society, account 
of, 365. 

Brisson, (Jacques,) Histoire Financiére de 
la France, 

Brougham, (Henry,) charge of cruelty al- 
leged by, against a naval officer, 412, 
Brow: yne, (Captain John i ») historical 
view of the revolutions of Portugal by, 

134—character of the author, 185. 
value of his works, 187, 220, 224. 

Brownlow, (Lord,) 267. 

Buchan, (Countess,) her imprisonment, 357, 

Buchanan, (George,) 122. 

Buckland, (Professor,) remarks of, on ani- 
mals no longer found to exist, 33. 

Bulama, project of a colony at. See Beaver. 

Burmese. See Ava. 

Busbequius, ambassador to the Turkish 
court, 485. 

Butler, (Bishop,) 7. 

Butterfly, lines by a Chinese on giving 
liberty to, 112. 


Carey, (Sir R.,) anecdote of, 54, note. 

Catholic religion, use of the ceremonial of, 
2— infidelity of the higher order of the 
clergy, as common as gross superstition 
in the lower order, 6—various schisms 
in, enumerated, 10—14 

Chalmers, (George, ) 135. 

Chamberlain, (Mr.,) 76,77 

Chaucer, Catholic pastors depicted by, 11 
—saying of, 545, 

NO. LXXXII, 20 


VOL. XLI, 
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Cheltenham and Gloucester, compared as 
to their respective population and 
churches, 4 

Chinese, literature of the, 85— make no 
technical distinctions between tragedy 
and comedy, 86—a tragedy of, the sor- 
rows of Han, critically examined, ibid. 
82—a tragedy of Voltaire’s constructed 
from one of their plays, 93—the Hundred 
Plays of Yuen translated by Pére Pre- 
mare, ibid.—revolts with the Chinese, 
the sure result of famine, thid.—the dra- 
matis persone and divisions of their 
plays, ibid —their poetry, 94—use of 
parallelism in their verse, ibid—from 
their fondness of it employed to the de- 
corations of rooms and temples, 97— 
spirit of their poetry, 98—cause of the 
little estimation in which Chinese litera- 
ture is held in the west, 99—songs and 
odes intended to be accompanied by mu- 
sic the earliest poetry of the Chinese, 
100—specimens, from their ancient book 
of odes, 101—their low estimation of 
the stage, 102—account of their best 
modern poets and modern productions, 
ibid.—no instances found among them of 
epic poetry, 104—the pastoral not used 
by them, 105—specimens of the moral 
and didactic, 106—the satirical, ibid.— 
the descriptive, 107—use of mythology 
in their poetry, 108—specimens of the 
descriptive, 109—poetical pieces taken 
at random, 111 — mistake of Profes- 
sor Rémusat, as to an English opinion 
of Chinese poetry, rectified, 113. a 
dictionary of Chinese poetry necessary 
for Europeans to form of it a right esti- 
mate, tbid.—a Chinese romance, under 
the title of the Fortunate Union, about 
to appear in English, 114—construction 
of this romance, 115—extracts from it, 
116—120. 

Christian of Denmark, visit of, to his sister 
queen Anne, at Somerset-house, 61. 

Church of England. See England. 

Cintra, convention of, 218. 

Clarendon, (Lord,) 3. 

Clock, singular oneased by the Burmese, 49. 

Comyn, (Sir John,) stabbed by Robert 
Bruce, 349. 

Cobbett, (W.,) 501. 

Colonies, in planting of, the first care, 

should be a place of worship, 24. 

Commerce, may be made tributary to 

religion, 21. 

Confucius, 100. 

Cooper, (Dr., Pres, of Columbia Cullege,) 

political anecdote respecting, 436. 

Co-operation of the labouring classes, 





works on the subject of, 359—plan of 
John 
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John Bellers, 360—communities in Hot- 
tentot villages at the Cape of Good Hope, 
361—society of Harmony near Pitts- 
burg, N. America, ibid—community of 
the people called Shakers, 362—com- 
munity near Wheeling, on the Ohio— 
village and land of the Harmonists pur- 
chased by Mr. Owen, 363—other com- 
munities in N. America, 364—commn- 
nity at Orbiston, ibid.—in London, of 
printers, sb:d.—community near Dublin, 
bid. — Brighton Co-operative Society, 
365—proceedings of these co-operators, 
tbid—their mode of reasoning, 366— 
their arguments against machinery, 367 
—co-operation deemed by them a re- 
medy against this evil, 36 uccess at- 
tending the Brighton Society, 370— 
care taken by it as to admission of mem- 
bers, 371—three, societies formed by a 
lady in imitation of it, 372—benefits the 
co-operators hope to derive from these 
associations, tbid.—influence of these 
associations, if successful, on the rest of 
society, 373—evils that would result 
from their absorbing the greater part of 
the working population, ibid, 

Corbet, (Richard,) 72. 

Correio Braziliense, 184. 

Cox, (Captain, ) 32. 

Cranmer, (Archbishop,) 14. 

Crawfurd, (John,) Journal of an Embassy 
from the Governor-general of India to 
the Court of Ava, 27. 

Cromwell, (Oliver,) knew the force of re- 
ligious principle, and availed himself of 
it, 10.. 

Cromwell, (Sir Oliver,) his reception of 
James |., 58—his character and history, 
62. 





Dalrymple, (Mr.,) 382. 

Dalrymple, (Sir D.,) peculiarly qualified 
for the office of Scottish historian, 127— 
his Annals of Scotland, 129. 

Dandie Dinmont, trait in the character of, 
drawn from that of James I,, 73. 

Davidson, (Lucretia Maria,) early propen- 
sity of, to poetical composition, 289 
authors read by ber previous to the age 
of twelve years, 290—anecdote of her 
filial piety on being presented by a gentle- 
man with a bank bill of twenty dollars, 
29)-—forsakes her pen and her books 
in consequence of the remonstrance of 
friends against the use of them, and be- 
comes dejected, 292—resumes them by 
the private advice of her mother, ibid.— 
ill effect produced on her mind by the 
promise of reward, 293—rapidity with 
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ten.by her in consequence of the excite- 
ment occasioned by Moore's Farewell to 
his Harp, 294—complains in verse, in 
her fifteenth year, of frequent aud vio- 
lent headachs, 295—lines by, to a star, 
298—her regret at not having the ad- 
vantage of the customary female educa- 
tiov, ibid.—her feelings on possessing it, 
by the benevolence of a friend, as ex- 
pressed in her letters while at school, 
297—lines by, written in illness and 
under a sense of decay, 298—subse- 
quent lines, the last she wrote, express- 
ing her fear of madness, 299—anecdote 
of her attachment to her books, when on 
her death bed, and forbidden to read 
them, i#id.—her person described, 300 
—vumber and character of her writings, 
ibid, 

Davis, (J. F.) Han-Koon Tsew, or the Sor. 
rows of Han, a Chinese Tragedy, trans- 
lated from the original, 85. 

Death, thoughts on the fear of, 26. 

Denson, (John,) address to the Society for 
the Encouragement of Industry, 240— 
striking instance cited by, of the bene- 
fits derived from dividing a large farm 
into small allotments, 253—=states the 
wages of a peasant to be less than what 
is allowed to an imprisoned felon, 254 
—details the ill effects of the allowance 
system, 255. 

Derwentwater, beautiful picture of domes- 
tic feeling on contemplating it, 25. 

D’ Israeli, (J.,) inquiry into the literary and 
political 7 of James I., 54, 
Donkin, (Sir Rufane,) Dissertation on the 
course and probable termination of the 
Niger, 226—sources of his mistake as 
to this river, 227—in support of his 
theory, Herodotus made to say what he 
does not say, 228—in the same manner 
Ptolemy misapprehended by him, 229 
—improperly oe the Cape de 
Verde islands to be the Happy Islands, 
230—his theory, making the Nile of He- 
rodotus and the Niger of Pliny to be'the 
modern Niger historically overthrown, 
233—his mistaken notions, as to other 
rivers being the Niger, combated, 235 
—his dectrine of fluvial aneurisms, ibid. 
—his predilection for ancient classic 
authorities, and disregard for modern 
ones, the result of his great learning, 
237—expedition of the two Beecheys 
cited against him, 238—ridicules Mungo 
Park for a fancy, that might not inaptly 
have applied to himself, ibid.—picture 
of his feelings on the supposed truth of 
his discovery, 239—his mistake as to the 





which she composed, s&id.—verses writ- 





river of Timbuctoo, jbid.—reply of the 
Reviewer 
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Reviewer to two angry letters by him, 
551. 


Dublin, community of co-operatives near, 
64. 
Durham, liberality of James I, at, 57. 


Eccentric habits and opinions, resemblance 
of, to insanity, 172—in what respect dif- 
ferent from insanity, 182. 

Education, danger of improper modes of, 
leading to insanity, 176, 

Edward L., attempts of, to reduce Scot- 


INDEX. 
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of consolidating farms, 251— increase of 
crime derived from the same source, 254 
—importance of this change in our agri- 
cultural peasantry, 256—incidental ad- 
vantages heretofore enjoyed by the agri- 
cultural labourer, now lost to him, 258 
—superior condition of the agricultural 
labourers in countries where a small por- 
tion of land is allotted them, 260-—267, 
268—=statement of the amount of poor- 
rates in parishes where land is allotted 
to the peasantry, and where not, 263— 





land under his dominion. See Scotland 

Elephants, estimation in which they are 
held by the Burmese, 41—pretended 
delicacy of this animal a romance of Eu- 
ropean invention, 42. - 

Ekizabeth, (Queen,) popularity of, on her 
ascent to the throne, 55—daily expenses 
of, during a month’s journey, 66—sin- 
gular arrangements at Norwich for her 
reception, 67—and at Sandwich, Mid. 
—her demeanour on a visit to Cam- 
bridge, contrasted with that of James I., 
on a similar occasion, 71 — observance 
of one of her ministers to have all man- 
ner of books and ballads brought to him, 
100—act passed in her reign, obliging 
the landowner to attach a portion of land 
to each cottage built on his property, 
281. 


England, causes of the decay of piety in, 
2—its present churches, dress of the 
clergy, and length of their sermons, con- 
trasted with those of the olden time, 3 
—other instances of change injurious to 
religion, 4—no religion in, but what 
is founded on evidence and expediency, 
5—effect on the religion of, by the re- 
formation, ibid.—in what respect the 
reformed church of has grounds for fear, 
6—reason of the church of, seeking an 
alliance with the state, 7—Warburton's 
sentiments on the subject of the church's 
devay,8—divisions in the English Church 
not greater than the schisms in the Ca- 
tholic, 10—decay of religion in England 
accounted for, 16—the increasing de- 
graded state of the peasantry of England 
not the result of i poor-laws, 241— 
condition of the peasantry of, from the 
conquest to Henry VII., sbid.—evils re- 
sulting to the peasantry towards the end 
of this period, by turning arable lands 
into sheepwalks, 242—the reign of 
Henry VIIL, the happiest in the annals 
of rural population, $43—evils arising 


to the peasantry from inclosures at the 
commencement of the 18th century, 245 
— parishes cited in proof, 247—vagrancy 
in England concomitant with the system 








question as to the best mode of employ- 

ing the poor, 265—statement of several 

modes attended with the happiest suc- 

cess, 270-272—objections to the allot- 

ment of land to the p try bated, 
273—change in the morals and habits o 
the peasantry that would be effected by 
the introduction of this plan, 276—other 
advantages resulting from it, 279-284— 
See further, Working Classes. 

Erasmus, 4. 

Erskine, (Sir T.,) 59. 

Erskine, (Thomas Lord,) singular ease of 
insanity cited by, 170—states the know- 
ledge of good and evil in an insane per- 
son, toé vague a principle for responsi- 
bility, 180. 

Evideuce, in the present day, no vital reli- 
gion but what is founded on, 4, 

Eye-witness, See Browne. 





Falkirk, battle of, 353. 

Fergus, descent, and supposed period of 
the reign of, 122. 

Ferne’s Blazon of Gentry, whimsical in- 
stance of Scottish national intemperance 
written in the margin of, 344, note. 

Ferrier, (Brigadier,) Costigan’s Sketches 
written by, 190. 

Fielder, (Mr.,) dies at Bulama, 399. 

Finance, committee of, 493 —nature of its 

labours, 501—civil list, 503—army, 

ordnance, and navy, 505—civil depart. 
ment, 508—pational debt, 509—de- 
crease of the revenue, 512—statement of 
its receipts, 513—amount of British in- 
come spent by absentees, 515—former > 
diminution of revenue how far counter- 
balanced, ibid —increase in the last year 
of two millions sterling, 516—little hope 
of increase, as to the current year, from 

the present stagnation of commerce, 517 

—table showing the increasing consump- 

tion of sundry articles during twelve 

years of peace, 518—table of the pro- 

duce of legacy and probate duty, 519— 

increase of wealth and population since 

1793 doubled, 520—increase of annual 

taxation during that period, ibid.—in- 

o2 quiry 
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quiry whether our means are likely to 
cope with our burdens, 521. 

Finchingfield in Essex, deplorable picture 
of the unemployed poor there, 278. 

Fitch, (Mr.,) 37. ’ 

Fitz-Clarence, (Lieut.-Col.,) 120. 

Forbes, (Admiral,) honourable mention of, 
in refusing to sign Admiral Byng’s death- 
warrant, 376, 

Fortunes of Nigel, quoted on the subject 
of James 1., 56. 

Frankland, (Capt. Charles Colville,) tra- 
vels to and from Constantinople, 448, 
450. 

Freire, (Gomez,) conspiracy of, 215—par- 
ticulars of his life, 217, 

Friend, lines by a Chinese on taking leave 
of, 111. 


Gathelus, son of Cecrops, fabulous story 
of, 121. 

Genius, precocious, thoughts respecting, 
292, 297, 301. 

George III. and IV., character of their pro- 
gresses, 85. 

Gibbs, (Sir V.,) opinion of, as to the re- 
sponsibility of insane persons, 179. 

Goch, successful colony of agriculturists at, 
52 


Gooch, (Dr. Rob.,) account of diseases 
peculiar to women, 163, 183. 

Governments, attachments due to several 
forms of, 446, 

Greeks, compared with the Turks, 455— 
justified in their attempt to free them- 
selves from the Porte, 470—part of their 
misery ascribable to themselves, 471— 
Ypsilanti, 472—Greek society of Con- 
stantinople, isid.—lamentable want in 
the Greeks of concert and unanimity, 
473—dissensions and feuds from trifling 
points of faith, ibid, 


Haco of Norway, 339. 

Hadrian, wall of, 125. 

Hailes, (Lord,) instance of his Scottish 
spirit, 344—character of his annals, 352 
—<defended, as an historian, against the 
attack of Mr. Tytler, 242-258, 

Hall, (Captain Basil,) travels in North 
America. See Bernard of Saxe Weimar. 

Hallet Effendi, account of, 478. 

Han, Sorrows of, a tragedy from the Chi- 
nese, 85—extracts from, 93. 

Harmony, society of, 351,443, 

Harrington, (Sir John,) 84. 

- (Ld. Mayor of London,) teased 
by James I., to marry his daughter to a 
son of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 75. 

Hasketon, in Suffolk, instance of a widow 
there maintaining herself and fourteen 
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children by means of a few acres of 
land, 272. 

Haslam, (Dr.,) mentions an instance of an 
insane person committing a murder hav- 
ing a sense of right and wrong 181. 

Hayles, (Peter,) Bulama colonist, 399, 

01, 402, 406. 

Headach, lines on, 295. 

Heather ale, story as to the secret of brew- 
ing it, 153, 

Heberden, (Dr.,) 169. 

Herodotus, misquoted as to the Nile of 
Egypt, 228. 

Highlanders of Scotland, 
ton. 

Historians, too little attentive to the effects 
produced by the great bory of the 
people, 240. 

Hippolito de Mendonga, account of, 198— 
character and success of his journal, 201 
—a rival journal set up by the Portu- 
guese ministers, 203—loses his modera- 
tion and becomes malignant, 210—man- 
ner in which the conspiracy of Gomez 
Freire was viewed by him, 215. 

Hoghton ‘Tower, visit of James the First 
to, 64, 

Hollinshed’s Chronicle, 70. 

Holt, hamlet and farm in Sussex, decrease 
of population in, from its occupancy by 
a single tenant, 250. 

Home colonies. See Working Classes. 

Hood, (Mr.,) Bulamacolonist, 406, 407 , 408, 

Hunting royal, described, in Elizabeth's 
time, as the people’s ague, 65. 


See Pinker- 


Inclosure of arable lands, wastes and com- 
mons, evils resulting from, 242,245— 
the measure less to be blamed than, the 
manner in which it has been carried 
into effect, 252—with the enlargement 
of farms the increase of crime has regu- 
larly kept pace, 253—the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire ascribed to a 
similar cause, 256—what the best divi- 
sion and size of farms, 265. 

Innes, (Father,) character of, as an anti- 
quary, 123. 

Insanity, puerperal, case of, and its origin, 
163—often arises from bodily causes, 
not from inflammation of the brain, 164 
cases in illustration of this, tbid.— 
when attended with a rapid pulse, in- 
stead of depletion, a soothing and sus- 
taining treatment required, 165—Dr. 
Kelly and Dr. P, M. Latham quoted in 
proof, that after large bleedings and low 
diet, the vessels of the brain still remain 
full, 166—origin of the error pervading 
the profession as to the treatment of in- 
sanity, ibid,—in puerperal cases, which 

are 
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are few, by far the greater number re- 
cover, 167—statement of a case in which 
recovery was effected by reasoning and 
friendly visits, ibid —when, in cases of 
insanity, the interview of a friend should 
be tried, 170—caution necessary in the 
medical profession of signing certificates 
of insanity, 170—insanity as a moral 
disease investigated, 171—similarity of 
eccentric habits and opinions te insanity, 
172, 182—moral theory of insanity 
adopted from the fear of the opposite 
notion favouring materialism, 174—state- 
ment showing how madness may origi- 
nate from bodily disorder, ibid.—im- 
portance of the question, whether insa- 
nity be a malady of our moral or of our 
physical uature, 175—how the founda- 
tions of insanity may be laid by erroneous 
proceedings in education, 176—erro- 
neous maxim of great wit and madness 
being nearly allied, 178—that insanity 
being a bodily disease is always curable 
by medicine, a delusion, ibid.—insanity 
as a subject of medical jurisprudence 
considered, 179—monomaniacs, 183— 
lines on the fear of insanity, 299, 

Investigator Portuguez, 184, 

Ireland, hopes of increase to the common 
exchequer from its increased population, 
521. 

Istrias, (Count John Capo d’,) some ac- 
count of, 490, 


Jalorem, African king, 389. 

James the First, in his journey from Edin- 
burgh to London, learns the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, 54—>pleasing trait of 
his conduct on approaching the residence 
of the Earl of Wintown, :bid.—on com- 
mencing his reign, contrasted, as to 
claims of popularity, with Elizabeth, 55 
—his person and dress, 56—his manners 
and deportment, 57—methods taken by 
him in his journey of acquiring popu- 
larity, ibid.—his reception at the seat of 
Sir Oliver Cromweli, 58, 62—particu- 
lars of his visit to Theobalds, 59—escort 
attending him from Stamford Hill to 
London, sbid,—how his first days in the 
capital were passed, 60—his perambula- 
tion through several parts of his king- 
dom, ibid.—his progress towards North- 
amptonshire unwelcome, 61—enthusi- 
astic hospitality with which he was 
treated where his welcome was genuine, 
62—names given to places in conse- 
quence of royal visits, wid.—his visit to 
Hoghton Tower, Lancashire, 64—effect 
of royal progresses, both as to king aud 
people, 65—adyantages attending them 
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alloyed with many evils, ibid.—purvey- 
ance and contributions levied on the 
subject, cited as two of these evils, 66— 
preparations for, and reception of Jamess 
at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 68—hi, 
visit to Oxford, 69, 71—to Cambridge, 
72—his manners and habits grossly re- 
presented by historians, 73—accused of 
intoxication, bid. note—conversation 
one of the pleasures he most loved, 74— 
stigmatized unjustly as a woman-hater, 
75—imputed to him as a fault, that he 
suffered women to be presented on their 
knees, thid.—question of his supposed 
indifference to his queen, 76—delights 
which he took. in the practice of his 
trade, 78—his literary character, 79— 
bis Counterblast to Tobacco, and his De- 
monology, 80—defended against the 
charge of persecuting witches, 81—his 
improvident expenditure the fault of the 
times as well as of his own character, 82 
—proofs of this in the dress and amuse- 
ments of the citizens as well as of the 
court, 83—favourable opinion of James 
to be inferred from the popular favour 
bestowed on his children, 84—from the 
vigorous and masculine character of the 
English shortly after his reign, 85— 
royal progresses of subsequent periods, 
ibid. 


Janissaries, aversion of, to innovations in 
Turkish customs, 475. 

Jesuits and Jansenists, 10. 

Jewel, (Bishop,) 10. 

Johnson, (Dr. S.,) 172, 180. 

Juchereau, (A. de,) Révolutions de Con- 
stantinople, 448, 450. 

Judson, (Mr., Amer, Missionary,) 30, 


Kelly, (Dr.,) 166, 

Kenneth, Mac Alpine, ancient Scottish 
king, account of, 150. 

Kinsay, (Rev. W. M.,) Portugal Illustrated 
in a Series of Letters, 184—character of 
the work, 185. 

Kirckhoff, (M. Le Chevalier de,) Sur l’Or 
ganisation des Colonies, 522. 


La Harpe, 97. 

Largs, battle of, 389. 

Latham, OO P. M.,) 166. 

Latimer, ( Bishop, ) 243. 

Lauderdale, (Lord,) nature and tendency 
of a sinking fund, 432. 

Lee, (Camb. Professor,) 120. 

Legates, institution of, dangerous to the 
Romish church, 14. 

Lesley, (Bishop of Ross,) his history of 
Scotland, 122. 

Letaepih, Chinese poet, account of, 102. 

Leusban 
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Leushan, lines by a Chinese on ascending 


the highest peak of, 111. 

Lidlington, cause of the great increase of 
the poor-rates in, 249. 

Lingard, (Dr.,) accuses the female person- 
ages performing masques at Whitehall 
with ebriety,,83. 

urs (Bishop,) defends the antiquity of 
the Irish against that of the Scots, 123. 

Loans of the English government, 492—of 
the French government, 495—of the 
United Provinces, 497—of Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and Russia, 498—of America, ibid. 

London, poem on, by a Chinese, 109, 

Lothian, question ‘of the Scottish kings pay- 
ing homage for, 343.« 

Loulé, (Marquis,) murder of, 224. 

Lowth, (Bishop,) his account of parallelism 
in poetical composition, 94—the Chi- 
nese verse particularly adap'ed to this, 
95, 97—instance of the antithetic paral- 
lelism in Horace, ibid, 


Macbeth, supposed cause of Shakspeare’s 
writing on the story of, 70—reign of, 
330. 

Machiavelli, says no state can be well 
founded except by a single person, 188. 

Machinery, account of, as relating to manu- 
factures and commerce, 524. 

Mackenzie, (Sir George,) defends the an- 
tiquity of the Scottish kings, 123. 

Mackintosh, (Sir James,) accuses a youth 
of royal ‘plod of riding with spurs on 
the naked shoulders of negro slaves, 
38. 

Macpherson, (Dr.,) doubts that the battle 
of Largs ever took place, 339 

Madden, (R. R.,) travels in Turkey, Nubia, 
and Palestine, 448—character of the 
work and its author, 449—writes for 
effect, 457. 

Magalhaens, (Dr, de,) pamphlet on Portu- 
gal by, 184, 

Malcolm I., of Scotland, character and 
reign, 330—Malcolm IV., 333, 

Malthus, (Mr.,) 283, 284. 

Man, a religious animal, 10. 

Marshall, (Judge,) 434. 

Marston, (Benj.,) dies at Bulama, 393. 

Martaban, ceded to the English by the 
Burmese, value of, 51—capaciousness 
of its harbour, 52. 

Mayerne, (Sir Theod.,) 57. 

Mendicant Friars characterized, 13. 

Midnight Thoughts by a Chinese poet, 112. 

Miguel (Dou.) See Portugal. 

Milton, 6, 

Monteith, (Sir John,) question of his treach- 
ery to Sir W, Wallace, 358. 

Moore, (Thomas, ) instance of strong incite- 
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ment caused by his farewell to his harp, 
294 


More, (Sir T.,) describes the miseries re- 
sulting from turning arable Jand into 
sheepwalks, 242. 

Morison, (Dr.,) 106. 

Morse, (J. B.,) Remains of Lucretia Maria 
Davidson, with a biographical sketch, 


Names given to places in conneyuance of 
royal visitations, 62. 

Nations, ancient Eastern, why less objects 
of curiosity than heretofore, 27—in what 
consists a nation’s strength in the hour 
of need, 198, 

Natural history, systems and methods in, 
302—causes of the science being brought 
into discredit, ibid—value of the Sys- 
tema Nature of Linneeus, estimated, ibid. 
—change in public opinion, asto natural 
history, produced by continental influ- 
ence, 303—mistakes resulting from this 
attempted to be obviated, by Mr. Bi- 
cheno, 304—his remarks too limited for 
the purpose, ibid.—whence the inquiries 
of the naturalist, in his study of animals, 
may be said to commence, 305—dis- 
tribution of animals into masses or groups, 
308—the Linnean system in this re- 
spect defective, 309—advantage of the 
dichotomous method, 311—difficulty of 
distributing organized beings according 
to their affinities, 312—M. Cuvier mis- 
taken in supposing he has accomplished 
this, 313—cause of this mistake in Lin- 
neus and Jussieu, as well as Cuvier, 
ibid.—system of exhibiting animals and 
vegetables according to their affinities, 
by a single natural method, impracti- 
cable, ibid—illustrations of this as to 
animals, 314—similar illustrations as to 
the vegetable kingdom, 315—methods 
in natural history, which regard the sup- 
posed law of continuity, 316—system 
of progressive developement of M, La- 
mark, 318—the circular distribution of 
Mr. Maclevy, 322-327 

Netherlands, colonies ia, for the mainte- 
nance, by agriculture, of the poor, 530. 

Niabona, African king, 391. 

Nichols, (John,) progresses, processions, 
and magnificent festivities of King James 
the First, 54. See James the First. 

Niger. See Donkin, (Sir Rufane.) 

North Creek, cited as an instance of evils 
arising from ploughing up commonable 
lands, 248. 

Northumberland, (Duke,) 268. 


O'Flaherty, (Mr. Rederic,) claims for the 
Irish 
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Trish an earlier descent than that of the 
Scots, 123. 

Oriental Translation Committee, a Chinese 
romance about to be published by, 114 
—commendable labours of, 120, 

Owen, (Mr.,) 363, 443, 


Pamplona, (Count of Subserra,) his as- 
cendancy over the weak mind of the late 
king of Portugal, 222, 224. 

Parallelism, use of, in poetry. See Lowth. 

Pays-de-Waes, interesting colony of agri- 
culturists at, 527. 

Pentecostals, meaning of, 12. 

Peuki, a tribe near Colchis, supposed de- 
rivation of the name, 134. 

Picts, question respecting, whether Cale- 
donians or Goths, 136-142—difficulty 
of coming to a conclusion as ta their 
language, 143—historical facts respect- 
ing them, 146—round towers in Scot- 
land and Ireland supposed to be of Pic- 
tish origin, 147— incursions of, into Scot- 
land and England, 148—death of Drust, 
their last king, 150—further observa- 
tions as to their being the ancient Cale- 
donians, 157—probability refuted by 
facts, of their having been at once dis- 
solved and extirpated, 158-161. 

Pinkerton, (John,) pugnacious character of, 
131—considers the Celts of Ireland, 
Wales, and the Highlands of Scotland, 
as savages, sbid.—portrait of the Scottish 
Highlanders in contradistinction to his, 
132—his first literary work a fraud on 
the public, 133—a club of young men, 
calling themselves the Mighty Goths, in- 
stituted in consequence of his degrada. 
tion of the Highland Celts, ibid.—dis- 
plays a power of learning to prove the 
Goths to be descended from a tribe near 
Colchis, named Peuki, 134—the Cale- 
donians and the Picts considered by him 
as one and the same people, 136—this 
supposition shown to be at variance with 
his own — thid—his theory over- 
thrown by the historic fact, of the Scots 
conquering and extirpating the Picts, 152 
dies poor and in exile, 135—churacter, 
of, 358 

Pitt, or Pigot, diamond, 468, 

Pombal, (Marquis,) character of, as a 
statesman, 189, 195. 

Poor laws and poor rates, origin of, 244, 
246—instances showing the cause of the 
great increase of rates, 247—250—vom- 
ony te estimate of rates where cottagers 

ave land.and where they have not, 263 
—danger of the rates. absorbing the 
whole rental of the land, 266—emigra- 
tion no effectual remedy to the increase 
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of rates, 267—how the expenditure of 
four millions of rates may be saved, 279 
—existing evils not remediable by any 
modification of the poor-laws, 280. 

Population, wretched state of the working 
classes of, 366. 

Portugal, state of, under John V., 188 in 
the next reign, under the administration 
of Pombal, 189—as described by Briga- 
dier Ferrier, and the author of Sketches 
of Portuguese Life, at the commence- 
ment of the Peninsular war, 191— 
greater crimes committed by the higher 
classes than the lower, 192—character 
of the peasantry, ibid.—purity of morals 
of the Por:ugutse ata distance from the 
capital, 195—evils arising from the 
hidalgos not receiving an academical 
education, tbid.—from the prohibitory 
system, as to books, of the Inquisition, 
196—malign influence of a French party 
in Portugal at the beginning of the Frenc 
Revolution, ibid,—flight of the royal 
family to Brazil, 197 —first political 
journal that ever appeared in the Portu- 
guese language, published in London, 
198 — account of. its author, ibid—a 
journal set up by the Portuguese minis- 
ters against it, 203—changes effected in 
Portugal after its defence was intrusted 
to a British general, ibid, — its army 
brought into an excellent state by Mar- 
shal Beresford, 204—reasons why the 
British government could not interfere 
in the reform of the Portuguese institu- 
tions, ibid.—state of Portugal as to its 
pecuniary resources before and after the 
removal of the court to Brazil, 205— 
expense incurred by the war with 
France and subsequent peace, 206— 
state to which the Portuguese farmer and 
peasantry were reduced by the war, 
207—effect produced by the war on the 
commercial and literate classes, 209 
want of wisdom in the Portuguese rulers 
evinced by their measures regarding the 
oN 210—Portuguese newspapers for- 

idden by the prince of Brazil to notice 
the Spanish Cortes, 211 — adulatory 
homage from the priorate of Malta ad- 
dressed to this prince, ibid.—other in- 
stances of adulation, 212—plundering 
disposition of the Portuguese function- 
aries, 213-—discontent of the soldiery 
at these abuses, 204 — effect produced 
on the Portuguese soldiers by their as- 
suciating with the British, bid.—conspi- 
racy of Gomez Freire to overturn the 
Portuguese government, 215—instances 
of Portuguese justice, 2] 9—causes of the 
late revolution, 220—state of parties, 
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221—-the Cortes put down by Don 
Miguel, ibid. —influence of Pamplona 
over the mind of the king, 222—striking 
instance of the love of their king in the 
lower orders of the Portuguese, 223— 
question at the demise of the king, of 
Don Miguel’s right to the succession, 
224—how on his part forfeited, 225— 
a solemn word of advice to him, 225. 

Prémare, (Pére,) the Hundred Plays of 
Yuen translated by, 93. 

Price, (Dr.,) American Missionary, 34, 
46 


Price, (Dr. R.,) 494. 

Price, (Major,) 120, 

Prome, short account of,31. 

Ptolemy, question as to his first meridian, 
229—as to the situation of what he calls 
the Fortunate Islands, 230—how far his 
knowledge of the interior of Africa ex- 
tended, 231 

Puritan, grotesque, portrait of, 10, 


Raffles, (Sir S.,) 52. 

Rebellion, during the great, in England, 
different sides taken by members of the 
same family from policy, 197. 

Reformation, decay uf piety since the pe- 
riod of, 3—the evil principles which 
broke out at, injurious to the church, 5 
—in what respect the reformed church 
has cause for fear, 6, 7—grounds for the 
church seeking an alliance with the 
state, 7— Warburton’s seutiments on the 
subject of the church’s decay, 8. 

Religion, cannot be safely disregarded by 
any government, 9—force of religious 
principle exemplified, 10—causes of its 
decay, 16—propriety of its forming a 
part in the education of youth, ibid — 
dialogue on this subject, 17—the degra- 
dation of the press ascribable to the 
want of early religious impressions in 
the conductors of it, 20.—this want some- 
times discoverable in the proceedings of 
our legislators, ihid—how trade and 
commerce may be made tributary to vir- 
tue, 21—in planting colonies, a place for 
religious worship should be the first care, 
24, 


Ray, (Joseph, of Grenoble,) Lettres sur le 
Systeme de la Co-opération Mutuelle, 
359, 362, 

Ritson, (Joseph,) annals of the Caledo- 
nians, Picts, and Scots, 120—the author 
peculiarly qualified for antiquarian re- 
search, 135—his annals, how arranged, 
whid. 

Rodney, (Admiral,) his reply to an officer, 
whom he lad mentioned in terms of re- 
prehension, 378, 
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| Ropley, inclosure of the common fields 
and wastes of the parish of, 245. 
Russia, treaty of, with the Turks, 487, 


Sabatier, (Mr.,) 265. 

Scio, Greek island, described, 470. 

Scotists and Thomists, 10. 

Scotland, apocryphal antiquity of its peo- 
ple, 121— its name pretended to be de- 
rived from ‘a daughter of Pharaoh, ibid. 
—supposed period of Fergus I. taking 
possession of it, and giving it its name, 
122—an earlier origin than that of the 
Scots, claimed by the Irish and Welsh, 
123.—two distinct nations, neither of them 
Scots, inhabiting the country in the time 
of Severus, 124—early mention of a 
third nation, by the name of Picts, 125 
—the tradition of the Irish, whose coun- 
try the Scots invaded, infers their having 
come from Spain, ibid.—spoken of by 
St. Jerome as a cannibal tribe in Gaul, 
ibid., note—the north-western extremit 
of Great Britain invaded by these Irish 
Scots, and they possess themselves of 
Argyll, 126, 328—join the Picts, with 
whom they afterwards quarrelled, and 
are said eventually to have destroyed, 
127—light thrown on the history of the 
Scots by Dalrymple, 128—Vlinkerton’s 
account of the early history of Scotland, 
and of its inhabitants, the Picts and 
Goths, 131 (See Pinkerton)—particulars 
of the Scots, called Caledonians, 139— 
reasons for supposing them the same 
people as the Picts, 140—forces of the 
Picts and Irish Scots unite against the 
Romans, 147—list of Scottish kings of 
the Picts, 149—account of the Scottish 
king, Kenneth Mac Alpine, 150, 328— 
the Picts vanquished by him, and anni- 
hilated as a nation, 15] — further obser- 
vations on this tribe of the ancient Cale- 
donians, 158—credulity of ancient Scot- 
tish historians, 162—evils arising to the 
peasantry of Scotland from the system 
of prmane Fm tee small farms, 251—moral 
state of the Highlanders previous to its 
introduction, 254— further account of 
the early annals of Scotland, from Ken- 
neth Mac Alpine to Alexander IIL, 335 
—picture of regal splendour during the 
latter part of this period, 336—its early 
passion for poetry and music, 337—its 
means of defence in the time of Alex- 
ander, thid—its army, 338—contest of 
Alexander with Haco of Norway, 339 
—Haco defeated, and their feuds ended 
by the marriage of a daughter of one to 
a son of the other, 340—subsequent mis- 
fortunes and death of Alexander, hid.— 

succeeded 
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succeeded by his grandchild, called by 
historians the Maiden of Norway, ibid. 
—proceedings of Edward I., on the death 
of Alexander, to reduce Scotland and its 
kings under his power, 341—defeats Sir 
William Wallace, 346—successfully op- 
posed by Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick, 
349, 

Scrope, (C.,) abolition of slavery in Eng- 
land, 240, 

Secular and regular clergy, the church of 
Rome endangered by the schism be- 
tween, 11. 

Selim, (Sultan,) account of his dethrone- 
ment and death, 474. 

Seton, mansion of the first Earl of Win- 
toun, visit of Jamas I. to, 54. 

Severus, wall of, in Scotland, 124. 

Shakers, community of, 362, 444. 

Shottisbrook, no poor-rates in, till the little 
allotments of land were taken from the | 
cottagers, 248, 

Sibbald, (Sir Robert,) 124. 

Smyth, (Captain W.H ,) Life and Services 
of Captain Philip Beaver, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Nisus, 375, : 

Snettisham, evils resulting to the parish of, 
from the inclosures of its commons and 
wastes, 247, 

Society, Colloquies on the Progress and 
Prospects of, 1. See England. 

Soult, (Marshal,) 380. 

Southey, (Robert, ) Colloquies on the Pro- 
gress and Prospects of Society, |—out- 
line of the work, ibid, 

Stafford, (Marquess of,) 268. 

Stanhope, (Lady Hester,) 468, 

Star, a, lines to, 297. 

Stewart, (General,) 252, 254, 

Stuart, (Sir Charles,) endeavours to save 





the life of a Portuguese serving in the 
French army, 248, 
Sully, his character of James the First, 57. 
Symes (Captain,) singular instance of ec- | 
centricity in his character, 182, 


Tacitus, quoted as to the origin of the Ca-| 
ledonians, 137. | 

Taylor, (Jeremy,) 3, 174. 

Temples, fondness of the Burmese for, 81. 

Thetlord, James I. threatened there for an| 
action of trespass, 55, 

Tree, Chinese lines on a worthless one, 112. 

Turkey in Europe, former and present 
state of its capital, 450—difference of | 
its modes and customs from those of 
Christendom, 453—its varied popula- 
tion, 454—Turks and Greeks compared, 
455—hostility of the Turks to knowledge, 
457—coutempt with which they treat 
foreigners, 458—how a Turkish gentle: | 
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man conducts himself in public, 459— 
women, 460—dogs, ibid—Jews, 461— 
Turkish treatment of Christians, 462— 
Armenians, 463—picture of depopula- 
tion, 464—Turkish and Bulgarian pea- 
santry contrasted, 465—from the impo- 
verished state of the provinces, difficult 
to account how the Sultan carried on 
the war so long, 469—fate of Turkey 
nearly decided, 474—ancient prophecy 
of its fall, ibid —attempts at establish- 
ing a printing-office ineffectual, 475— 
cousequence of an attempt to introduce 
a reform in the Turkish artillery, ibid.— 
sketch of Tyrkish commotions from 
1796, ibid.—abolition of the Janissaries, 
481—the arm of Turkish power weak- 
ened by this measure, 484—tottering 
state of the Sultan’s influence, 486—late 
Russian treaty investigated, 487. 

Tytler, (Patrick Fraser,) history of Scot- 
land, 328—interesting period at which 
he commences his work, 335—account 
of the earlier annals to be wished for by 
his pen, tbid.—commendable mention 
of his ingenuity and research, 336— 
beauty of his style, 337—firm and faith- 
ful in tracing events, 345, 350—defi- 
cient in deference and courtesy, where 
he differs from Lord Hailes, 353-357 
—further commendation of his work, 
358, 


Vagrancy, origin, and cause of the increase 
of, in this country, 251. 

Vavasour, (Sir H.,) statement by, of the 
profits derivable from field-gardening 
husbandry, 270. 

Voltaire, his Orphelinde la Chine cone 
structed from a Chinese tragedy, 93, 


Wallace, (Sir W.,) first champion of Scot- 
tish freedom, account of, 345—his de- 
feat and death, ibid—question as to his 
being taken by treachery, 355. 

Wallich, (Dr.,) 30, 

Walsh, (Rev. R.,) Narrative of a Journey 
from Constantinople to England, 448 

Warburton, (Bishop,) 5, 8. 

Wells, petroleum, of the Burmese, 31. 

Wenzel, curious anatomical facts from his 
work on the structure of the brain, 176, 
nole. 

Wesley, (John,) a supposed instrument in 
God's hands for the correction of the 
times, 7-10. 

Wilkinson, (John,) instance of the ingrati- 
tude of, 71. 

Winchilsea, (Lord,) 261, 

Wine, Chinese customs respecting, 109— 

botile 
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bottle of the Lest sold on the Moselle for 
one halfpenny, 517. 

Whitaker, (Dr.,) 64, note. 

White, (Kirke,) 297. 

Whitefield, effect of his field-preaching, 10. 

Whitehall, splendour of the amusements of, 
in the reign of James I., 83. 

Working classes of the community, neces- 
sity of devising some steps for relieving 
their present distress, 523—question of 
the cultivation of waste lands as a re- 
source, 526—the Pays-de-Waes cited as 
an instance of such remedy, 527—an- 





other instance in the little town of Goch 
in the duchy of Cleves, ibid—still more 
successful ones in the Netherlands, 529 
—the colonies composed chiefly of arti- 
sans and mechanics, 538—their popu!a- 
tion and extent of land, 539—by whon 
instituted, 540—beneficial effect of these 
institutions on morals, 541—by whom 
supported, 542 —similar institutions 
likely to succeed in England, 548. 


Yates, (Mr.,) 4, 
Yuen, the hundred plays of, 87, 93. 


END OF THE FORTY-FIRST VOLUME, 
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I. 
A NEW SYSTEM OF POMESTIC COOKERY, 


FORMED vron PRINCIPLES or ECONOMY, anp ADAPTED For rue 
USE or PRIVATE FAMILIES. 


BY A LADY. 


“ This is really one of the most practically useful books af any which we have seen on the subject. 
The Lady, who has written it, has not studied how to form expensive articles for luxurious tables, but 
“to combine elegance with economy ; she has given ber directions in a plain sensible manuer that every 
body can understand, and these are not confined merely to cookery, but are extended to a variety of 

objects in use in families; by which means the utility of the book is very mach increased.” 
Baitisa Critic, 





Il. 
THE NEW FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK; 
A COLLECTION OF 
MORE THAN ONE THOUSAND TRULY VALUABLE RECEIPTS, 
IN VARIOUS BRANCHES OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 


In preparing a New Edition of the Family Receipt Book, tue Editor has spared no effort to render 
the work more worthy of the increasing favour of the public; and in re-casting the Contents for the 
Press, he has endeavoured to introduce a more methodical arrangement, by which it is hoped that every 
Receipt will be readily found under its appropriate head, In order to render the present Work a more 
complete Domestic Repository of Useful Knowledge, an important addition has been made in a small 
but comprehensive collection of Medical Receipts, adapied for those sudden emergencies which so often 
occur, requiring immediate relief. It is not intended, by this short Medical Compendium, to interfere 
with more elaborate treatises, or to supersede the necessity of consulting professional advice ; but it 
will often happen that an opportanity is irreparably lost from the delay which must necessarily elapse 
before any professional assistance can be obtained; and it may often happen that circumstances render 
it inconvenient to secure regular professional attendance, In such cases it seems to be desirable that 
every family should be furnished with a few plain directions for administering help, where help, to be 
effeciual, must be immediate ; and for treating those common compiaints which may safely be trusted 
to domestic management. 


“ This book is a proper and almost indispensable companion for the ‘ New System or Domestic 
Cookery,’ it contains a larger quantity of truly valuable Receipts than any book of the same kind 
ever contained, There are few things which the reader can seek for Domestic Use, on which he will 
not hnd some aseful information,”— Monthly Review, gc. 
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